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The views expressed in the magazine do not 
necessarily represent the official policies of 
the Council for Social Action. The editors 
seek articles from persons of assured compe- 
tence, and present their views as worthy of 
thoughtful consideration by our readers. 


THE 1952 ELECTION 


This is a discussion of an election, which we hope you wi 
find helpful in the 1952 political campaign, and after. Our fir 
purpose is to give you information. We do not intend to injec 
our own conclusions about policy into this issue. We have trie 
to make this primarily an objective report to help you by pre 
viding facts. 


But “facts” must be presented in some framework of meanin 
and interpretation. We have tried to give enough interpretatio 
and comment to make the information meaningful. Inevitabl 
our own perspective colors this interpretation. Our bias is the 
of the position of the Council for Social Action of the Congr 
gational Christian Churches. 


We believe that the faith of men and nations is made eviden 
when decisions are taken. In democratic politics we make dé 
cisions about what we would do with the world, and how w 
would treat our neighbors; about how justice and love are t 
be sought in the common life. Political decisions depend upo: 
and reveal our moral values, and the faith which shapes then 
Because a modern habit tends to separate religion and politic: 
sometimes Protestants make political decisions without muc 
concrete information about the political scene. In this magaz 
we have tried to provide some of the concrete information up 
which decisions need to be made in the election of 1952, an 
the years ahead. j 
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The material in this magazine represents the state of thi 
as the campaign starts; the situation and the positions of candi 
dates will be changed somewhat as the campaign progresses. 
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_ For President i 


a For Vice-President 
ae we saphe pa he — SS ie x - . 
————s Fer Conaress oe) — 

F : tea ¥ ie PEE ae ; : 


FOR PRESIDENT 


WIGHT EISENHOWER: 61, CAREER: Life-time regular 
rmy man, including five years in Washington (1930-35) under 
‘hief of Staff MacArthur, and four years (1935-39) in the Philip- 
ines as MacArthur’s assistant. Then, with the war, a remark- 
‘bly rapid rise. Maneuvers in the South, the war plans bureau 
t Washington. In 1942 General Marshall chose him to command 
ve European theater of operations. Commanded invasion of 
forth Africa in 1942, directed invasions of Sicily and Italy, 
upreme Allied Commander 1943, planned and launched “over- 
rd” Normandy invasion 1944. Honored by many _hations. 
945-1948, Chief of Staff. 1948-1950, President of Columbia Uni- 
ersity. 1950-1952, Supreme Commander Allied Powers in Eu- 
ope. Talked of for Presidency in 1948 by persons in both parties, 
pfused. Persuaded to run in 1952. 


IFE: With Mrs. Eisenhower, entertains army friends and others 
f wide group in homey, unpretentious fashion—reads western 
ulps for relaxation (as does Truman!), likes to golf and fish. 


ALENTS: Acknowledged ability as military planner, com- 
ander, and military diplomat. Able as conciliating chairman 
"disparate national groups. PERSONALITY: Honest, friendly, 
micere, gregarious, practical. POLICY: pre-New Deal Kansas 
pnservatism and individualism appears untouched by the con- 
\oversies of the 30’s from which he was completely detached 
-in foreign policy is firmly committed to our need for military 
liances and co-operation in the free world, is not so committed 
_ social-economic programs. Tends to have the foreign policy 
utlook of prudent, modern military leader, and to say little 
\at is concrete on domestic policy; tends to speak in generaliza- 


Pas. 

RIENDS and ADVISORS: tend to be generals (Gen. Clay, 
eorgia conservative career army man, Gen. Gruenther), busi- 
essmen (Paul Hoffman, Denver friends), and boyhood asso- 
tes (Senator Carlson) . . . friendly with many political figures 
various hues: e.g., Truman pal George Allen, arch-conserva- 
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ve Senator Harry Byrd... primary associates in pre-conven- 
on campaign, Senator Lodge, Governor Dewey and the Dewey 
eam,” Senator Duff, Republican governors. Has been thus far 
imittedly in the hands of his advisors and speech writers. 


4MPAIGN ATTACKS: General Eisenhower, when speaking 
thandedly, has made some rather vulnerable remarks, like his 
atement that the French are a people with disintegrated moral 
pre, half of whom are agnostic or atheist .. . and his reply to 
question about the “depletion allowance” for oilmen, “Oh, I'll 
ve to ask the oilmen about that ...” and his statement that 

billion dollars can be cut from the budget. . . . These re- 
arks worry his advisors, but Eisenhower himself is said to 
‘lieve that people will understand his basic honesty. © 


4RTY and GROUP SUPPORT: Liberal, internationalist Re- 
‘blican wing boomed his candidacy together with Kansas 
ends like Darby; Dewey team most potent political organiza- 
yn support ... big auto companies helped win over Taft .. . 
»did “citizens for Eisenhower” campaign . .. committed to win 
er youth, independents, disillusioned Democrats to form new 
ujority party. +1 


ULAIT STEVENSON: 52, CAREER: Private law practice, 
rved in government in domestic affairs (Agricultural Adjust- 
ent Administration), defense (special assistant to Frank Knox, 
cretary of the Navy), and especially in foreign affairs (headed 
onomic mission to Italy, special assistant to Secretary of State, 
rector of press for San Francisco founding of UN, delegate 
UN, 1946-1947). Read in Italy most American mothers didn’t 
\nt sons in politics, dismayed, decided he should run for elec- 
‘e office if he got a chance. Elected governor of Illinois in 
48 by 572,000 votes, the largest majority in the history of the 
rey Republican state elections, carried Truman, who won 

only 34,000, along with him. As governor won support of 
ublicans as well as Democrats, worked with Republican 
Mitre to get model reform program through, reduced 
get, removed political job holders, reorganized state govern- 
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ment, swiftly cracked down on gambling and corruption, ma 
a record as governor all admit is exceptional. Early in 1952 ask 
to run for President by Democrats; he declined in part perha 
because of his family and his commitments in Illinois. Nominat 
anyway without spending a dime, in real draft. 


LIFE: Works 72 hours a week as careful, able administrate 
is polished, gracious speaker, who writes his own speeches. W 
amicably divorced by pretty, heiress wife after 20 years and thr 
boys. PERSONALITY: Intellectual, introspective, sensitir 
charming. POLICY: An internationalist and an intelligent, mo 
erate liberal. Joins conservatives in believing “states are impc 
tant” and the inordinate growth of the federal government shou 
be stopped, and in insisting upon economical government, b 
stands behind humanitarian programs. FRIENDS and A. 
VISORS: Stevenson’s crew would be almost wholly a new or 
running to professors, newspapermen, intellectuals. In Sprin 
field he has an able, young, educated team of experts. 


CAMPAIGN ATTACKS: Before the first Hiss trial, Govern 
Stevenson wrote, in answer to a request of the court, a depositic 
on the reputation of Alger Hiss, whom he knew casually, sayi 
that Hiss’s reputation among his colleagues was good. Stevens 
says of this: “Was I supposed to say his reputation was bac 
Obviously, it was good... . If I were asked to answer the san 
questions tomorrow, in all honesty I would have to give exact 
the same answers; and also I would have just as little cause’ 
quarrel with the final verdict of the court.” : 


PARTY and GROUP SUPPORT: Stevenson was the choice. 
many liberal intellectuals well before the convention. His 1 
luctance to run, his manifest ability, and the desire to hold 7 
party together, caused him to be nominated without comm: 
ments. Political analysts remark that he is almost uniquely 
party history “flying solo.” Somewhat more acceptable to ti 
South than the blunt labor-liberal candidates, but the So 
stayed for Russell and he was chosen by northern states at 
convention. Emphasizes the need for self-criticism within 
party. 
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OR VICE-PRESIDENT 
epublican: SENATOR RICHARD NIXON, 39, from California, 


young veteran who beat Jerry Voorhis for House seat in 1946 
ith vigorous campaign, was very active in the House Committee 
t Un-American Activities, made reputation with Hiss case, beat 
elen Gahagan Douglas for Senate in 1950, generally supports 
uropean policy, attacks Far Eastern policy, moderate on do- 
estic affairs, specialized in subversive activities. Governor Bar- 
tt of Wyoming said of Nixon, “No one has done more to put 
e fear of God into those who would betray their country.” 
“uticized as ambitious and somewhat unscrupulous in his vigor- 
1s campaigns, using the charge of “communist” a little. freely. 
eis a Quaker. 


emocrat: SENATOR JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 52, Alabama, law- 
r, college teacher, former student YMCA secretary, in Con- 
ess since 1936, a highly respected liberal southerner, major 
onsor of housing bills for low and middle income groups and 
ader in fight for rent control, specialized in supporting the 
“A and, more recently, as delegate to the United Nations, in 
~omoting efforts at international cooperation. Criticized by 
rthern Negro and liberal leadership who admit that he is able 
sd progressive on most issues, but who claim he is a captive 
southern patterns on civil rights question. He teaches an 


ult Bible class at a Methodist Church in Washington. 


The poll of political scientists ranking the Senators by ability 
il integrity rated Senator Sparkman 13th, Senator Nixon 71st. 
ve page 14 for further details about this poll.) 


| 
OR CONGRESS 


he makeup of Congress is the key to the legislation that is 
sed. Voters are warned against too much concentration on the 
sidential candidates, at the expense of an understanding of 
didates for Congress. The character of a party’s administra- 
is demonstrated in its Congressional candidates. 
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Xtecord of the 82nd Congress 


The Democrats nominally controlled both houses of the 82nd 
vongress (1951-52); actually most observers pointed out that a 
oalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats, opposed to 
he administration, dominated the proceedings. The results of 
he 82nd Congress bear this out; almost none of the adminis- 
ration’s domestic proposals was enacted. There was not even 
iscussion of the programs for civil rights, national health in- 
irance, or aid to education, nor was the Brannan farm program 
onsidered. Statehood was not granted to Alaska and Hawaii. 
conomic controls were extended only after a bitter fight, and 
acluded an early termination date and weakening amendments 
hich the administration opposed. Only half of the inerease in 
uxes asked by the administration to combat inflation was 
canted, 

Defense and foreign policies of the party nominally in power 
ured slightly better, but still there were deep cuts in the appro- 
riations the administration asked for. 

Mutual security funds were cut nearly two billion, out of 
ght; armed forces nearly five billion, out of fifty-one asked by 
ve President. 

‘In addition, the 82nd Congress spent a large part of its time 

“investigations,” and passed the McCarran immigration bill 
rer the President’s veto which called it prejudiced and dis- 
iminatory. 

‘These defeats for the party in power were the result of the 
epublican-Southern Democrat coalition. : 


aft Forces Dominate Congress 
In Congress the group which wanted Senator Taft rather than 
pneral Kisenhower to be the Republican nominee is dominant. 
a Taft Republicans have disproportionate power in the Re- 
blican party, and have joined with the Southern conservatives, 
2 have similar extra power in the Democratic party, to con- 
1 Congress. The Republican ticket this year has Eisenhower 
ithe head, but is dominated by Taft supporters running for 
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Why is it that the Eisenhower forces, victorious at the Repub 
lican Convention, lose out in Congress? Why is it that the north 
ern liberals, with a clear majority in the Democratic Party, ar 
hamstrung by the southern minority in Congress? 


The Taft-Dixiecrat forces have extra power in Congress be 
cause: 

1) The distribution of seats favors the rural, southern, an 
western at the expense of the urban and eastern constituencie: 
This is particularly true in the Senate, where the unrepresentz 
tive distribution of seats (Nevada’s 150,000, 2 seats, New York 
15 million, 2 seats) is severely unfavorable to the urban populz 
tion. This favors the conservatives against liberals and the Sout 
and Middle West against the more populous states. Districts fo 
the House are drawn by state legislatures, many of which then 
selves rest on outmoded and unrepresentative arrangement 
These legislatures often discriminate against the cities in dra 
ing districts. 

2) The long six-year term in the Senate slows the response 
the Senate to popular desires and, combined with the dilato 
practices of that body, favors the conservative groups. The 82n 
Congress had a class of Senators elected in 1946, in the aftermat 
of war and in the midst of a meat crisis, which probably did nc 
reflect the popular will of 1952. 

3) The mid-term elections regularly have a smaller turnout ¢ 
voters than the Presidential year elections. The smaller turnot 
usually favors conservative candidates. In each mid-term ele 
tion since 1938 the total vote has been smaller than, and the nun 
ber of conservative Congressmen has increased over, the prey 
ous presidential year election. Thus Congress will tend to | 
more conservative than a more popular political expression, lik 
a party convention or presidential election. 

4) The powerful committee chairmanships in both houses a1 
awarded on the basis of seniority, which favors conservatives. . 
disproportionately large share of these crucial positions go 
men from one-party areas, because they are returned time a! 
time. These areas tend to be the Taft areas in the North : 
Dixiecrat areas in the South. 
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All of this means that in numbers and in power the Taft-Dixi 
crat forces in Congress have more than their representative share 
their numbers and power in Congress are disproportionate 
great. These factors give undue power in Congress to Ta 
forces against Eisenhower forces, Southern Democrats again: 
Northern Democrats, and Republicans against Democrats. 

The Southern Democrats in Congress, coming from solidly on 
party states, retain substantially the same numbers from electio 
to election. The question of the relative power of the Taft-Dixic 
crat forces, therefore, depends upon how the North goes. - 
Republican victory will increase the power of the Taft-Dixiecr: 
forces in Congress, a Democratic victory will decrease the 
power. 


The Senate 


The Senate of the 82nd Congress had 50 Democrats and 46 Ri 
publicans when it adjourned. 

There are 35 of these seats at stake in the 1952 election, 2 
Republican and 15 Democratic. 

In the following list we have managed to avoid the wor 
“isolationist,” which has become an epithet, but we have ha 
to use the much-abused words “liberal,” and “conservative.” W 
use these as they are popularly used in the press, though we a1 
not altogether happy about the stereotypes thus evoked. The 
are many more than two dimensions to political policy. Fe 
example, neither of the presidential candidates is wholly di 
scribed by these terms. | 

Also there is more to a Senator or a Congressman than h 
voting record, or his “liberality” on somebody’s definition. 
work he does in committees, the initiative he takes, the intel 
gence and integrity with which he pursues his task, are 
portant. We have tried to suggest a little of this by including 
“rating,” out of 95, given to the incumbent Senators by a poll « 
legislative experts of the American Political Science Associati 
considering the integrity, legislative ability, and intellect of ea 
Senator. The poll was without partisan bias. A Republican de 
gation from Massachusetts was rated the hest for any state, at 
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Republican delegation from Indiana the worst. The top ten 
ncluded five Republicans and five Democrats. Paul Douglas of 
ilnois was rated the best, Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin the 
vorst. This “rating” gives you a way to see how political experts 
ate the integrity and ability of Senators. 

In the following lists we indicate in capitals the probable 
sutcome of the Senatorial election in each case. 


tEPUBLICANS 


We list the Republican Senators up for re-election in three 
roups according to their voting records: 
1) More “liberal” and internationalist: 


I. LODGE (Mass.) Rating: 7. Eisenhower’s pre-convention 
umpaign manager, supporter of bipartisan foreign policy, faces 
oung Boston Congressman John Kennedy. CLOSE 
.2. FLANDERS (Vt.) Rating: 21. Liberal businessman, dis- 
rmament supporter, Committee for Economic Development 
-ember, will have no trouble. SURE REP. 
3. IVES (N.Y.) Rating: 12. Dewey Liberal, moderate and ex- 
ert on labor legislation, supporter of FEPC, is opposed by 
rooklyn Democrat John Cashmore. CLOSE 
4. SMITH (N.J.) Rating: 34. Princeton lawyer, internation- 
ist but more conservative on domestic policy, faces stiff fight 
yom young Hague-upsetting former under-secretary of Army, 
rchibald Alexander. CLOSE 
Only these four, out of 18 Republican Senators seeking re- 
eetion, supported Eisenhower for the nomination before the 
invention. 
| These men generally support our foreign policy, and often vote 

humanitarian and “liberal” legislation. 
There are five Republican Senators whose terms continue into 

83rd Congress whose records place them roughly in this 
up: MORSE (Ore. 3), AIKEN (Vt. 8), TOBEY (N.H. 20), 
{LTONSTALL (Mass. 9), and DUFF (Pa. 18). 


) Mixed and Moderate 


- THYE (Minn.) Rating: 42. Former two-term governor, 
ddle of the road, is strong and very hard to beat. 
q PROBABLY REP. 


is) 


6. KNOWLAND (Calif.) Rating: 44. Strong critic of adminis 
tration Far Eastern policy, won both primaries under California 
crazy cross-filing system, and therefore is a cinch. REP. 

7. LANGER (N.D.) Rating: 72. Old LaFollette Progressive 


extreme nationalist but somewhat progressive on domestic policy 
erratic, won primary fight against old guard. REP 


In this middle group of those who don’t quite classify, foi 
various reasons, we might place also these Republican Senator 
who will be in the 83rd Congress: SMITH (Me. 6), HENDRIC 
SON (N.J. 43), WILEY (Wisc. 62), FERGUSON (Mich. 49), anc 
NIXON (71), who may be vice president, in which case Governo; 
Warren will appoint another Republican. 


3) Conservative and nationalist 
8. WILLIAMS (Del.) Rating: 32. Hard-working, solidly con 
servative, brought tax evasions to light, faces fight from Lt. Go 
ernor Alexis I. duPont Bayard. CLOSE 
9. MARTIN (Pa.) Rating: 53. Member of the Grundy ma 


chine, the old-guard group long powerful in Pennsylvania 
against Judge G. K. Bard. SLIGHT EDGE REP 

10. ECTON (Mont.) Rating: 75. Favorite of private power in 
terests who has called the UN “worthless,” faces fight from stron, 
Mike Mansfield, miner, professor, UN delegate, former Congress 
man. SLIGHT EDGE DEM 

11. WATKINS (Utah) Rating: 81. Arch-conservative, de 
feated Marriner Eccles in primary, is opposed by Democratij 
Rep. Walter Granger in election. CLOSI 

12, MALONE (Nev.) Rating: 92. Opponent of reciproca 
trade and of the UN, is opposed by young newspaperman Ton 
Mechling, who beat a McCarran man in the primary. CLOSI 

13. CAIN (Wash.) Rating: 91. Friend of real estate board: 
opponent of social security, faces liberal young representativ 
Henry Jackson. CLOSI 

14, BRICKER (Ohio) Rating: 86. Opponent of UN Decla 1 
tion of Human Rights and of public housing, faces Mike DiSalle 
former OPA chief and mayor of Toledo. CLOSI 

15. BUTLER (Nebr.) Rating: 84. Silent and absent muc 0 
the time, wealthy Hugh Butler joined Cain as only opponent. | 
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social security extension, meets only token opposition in solidly 


Republican Nebraska. REP. 
16. KEM (Mo.) Rating: 83. Opponent of Marshall Plan and 


Japanese Treaty, who wanted to ban all aid to countries which 
svationalized an industry, faces fight with W. Stuart Symington, 
‘who swamped a Pendergast (and Truman) man in the Demo. 


pratic primary. SLIGHT EDGE DEM. 
17. JENNER (Ind.) Rating: 94. Thinks Piont Four is “pure 


marxism” and wanted Truman impeached, and thinks we are 
fcoddling communists,” opposed by Governor Shricker, who 


aominated Stevenson. CLOSE 
18. McCARTHY (Wisc.) Rating: 95. Controversial figure, 


self-appointed expert on communists in government, won easily 
wt primary, faces former Wisconsin Attorney General Thomas 


airchild. SLIGHT EDGE REP. 


This last group, 11 of the 18 Republican incumbents up for re- 
‘lection, is solidly nationalist in foreign policy. Most of these 
wren voted against every foreign aid bill, against the Marshall 
Plan, against Point Four, against grain to India. Some even voted 
egainst the Japanese Peace Treaty. They were for the restrictive 
McCarran Immigration Bill, and on domestic policy they vote 
»n the conservative side. 


This group solidly supported the Taft wing in the convention 
wruggle. 


Sixteen of the 26 Republican Senators whose terms continue 
hare, in general, the point-of-view of this group: WELKER (89) 
nd DWORSHAK (85) of Idaho, SCHOEPPEL (76) and CARL- 
ON (54) of Kansas, DIRKSEN (Ill. 48), CAPEHART (Ind. 90), 
YOUNG (N.D. 57), BUTLER (Md. 88), CASE (S.D. 73), TAFT 
Ohio 24), CORDON (Ore. 63), BENNETT (Utah 74), MUNDT 
S.D. 79), HICKENLOOPER (Iowa 80), BRIDGES (N.H. 78), 

MILLIKIN (Colo. 51). Of these only Carlson, a personal 
riend, supported Eisenhower before the convention. 


The important thing to note is the predominance of this na- 
onalist-conservative-Taft wing: 11 of 18 of the incumbent can- 
idates, 16 of 26 of the incumbents. A Republican Senate will 
a Taft Senate. 


| irony of the situation is that many of these Senators who 
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face close races: Cain, Ecton, Kem, Watkins, McCarthy, Jenner 
et al, and who opposed Eisenhower at Chicago, may well b: 
carried into office on Eisenhower's coat tails. Many admit thei 
fate hinges on the presidential race, and Eisenhower’s popularit 
may bring these men back into the Senate, as Taft's doctrin 
could not. The old guard, so soundly defeated at Chicago, ma 
yet win in spite of itself. 


There are two Republican Senators who are retiring, one vo 
untarily and one involuntarily: 

19. NEBRASKA: Fred Seaton, who was appointed t 
Wherry’s seat, is retiring, and former Governor and Greek ai 
administrator Dwight Griswold is the Republican nominee wh 
no doubt will win this two-year seat over anti-administratioi 
Democrat William Ritchie. Griswold is campaigning agai 
those “pinko-intellectuals” in Washington. REF 

20. MAINE: Owen Brewster was beaten in the primary b: 
popular two-term Governor Payne, a more moderate candidat 
than the conservative Brewster. Payne won in the early electio 
in Republican Maine. REF 

Probably Payne will fit into the moderate group of Republica 
Senators, Griswold in the conservative. 


DEMOCRATS 
1) Northern liberals and internationalists 


I, BENTON (Conn.) Rating: 15. McCarthy-opposer Bento 
faces a stiff fight from former state manufacturer’s associatio 
head William Purtell, a Catholic bidding for the McCarth 
vote. CLOS. 

2, MOODY (Mich.) Rating: 19, Able young newspaperma 
appointed to Vandenberg’s seat faces conservative, legless vei 
eran, Representative Charles Potter. 

3. PASTORE (R.1.) Rating: 40. The first Italian-Ameri 


in the Senate, former governor, popular figure, will probably 


4. KILGORE (W. Va.) Rating: 29. Sponsor of National sa 
ence Foundation and miner’s protection, and liberalized DP bil 
meets old guard ex-Senator Revercomb. 


5. O"MAHONEY (Wyo.) Rating: 17. Long-time Senate st 
wart, who ably expounded the full employment bill to get 
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through, exposed Teapot Dome, faces old guard Governor ex- 
representative Frank Barrett. SLIGHT EDGE DEM. 


In addition one other northern liberal’s seat is at stake: 


6. CONNECTICUT: The death of Brien McMahon in July 
imeans that there will be an election for his place, between. Re- 
oublican banker Prescott Bush and Democratic Representative 


Mbraham A. Ribicoff. 


There are 8 senators whose terms extend into the 83rd Con- 
gress who are roughly in this northern liberal Democratic group: 
HUMPHREY (Minn. 14), MURRAY (Mont. 22), DOUGLAS 
{Ill. 1) LEHMAN (N.Y. 4), MAGNUSON (Wash. 39), NEELY 
IW. Va. 33), HUNT (Wyo. 35), GREEN (R.I. 23). 

This group is the most “liberal” (in the way that word is used 
wt modern American politics) and internationalist of all. With 
ihem originates, and from them comes the strongest support for 
much humanitarian legislation. Among even liberal Republicans, 
pnly Wayne Morse approaches this group in consistent support 
or social reform. 


2) Border state moderate liberals and internationalists 


7. UNDERWOOD (Ky.) Rating: 66. Generally supports ad- 
sunistration, faces fight with UN delegate John Sherman C ooper 
aking a comeback bid. EDGE DEM. 

8. McFARLAND (Ariz.) Rating: 30. Majority floor leader, 
egarded as somewhat weak compromise for that job, faces Gov- 
nor Pyle’s campaign manager Barry Goldwater. 

EDGE DEM. 

9. CHAVEZ (N.M.) Rating: 36. Long-time Senator from 
outhwest Spanish Catholic group, is opposed by Pat Hurley. 
| EDGE DEM. 
In roughly this same group, though with many individual dif- 
erences, we could place 7 other senators who will be in the next 
ongress: HAYDEN (Ariz. 26), CLEMENTS (Ky. 69), HEN- 
/INGS (Mo. 55), ANDERSON (N.M. 28), KERR (52) and 
YONRONEY (11) of Oklahoma, KEFAUVER (Tenn. 2). 
These men in general support liberal and internationalist pro- 
ams, but slightly less regularly than the northern group. They 
e Democrats for slightly more traditional, slightly less ideo- 
pareal reasons than the northerners. Lubell points out in The 
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Future of American Politics the key importance of these border 
state Democrats in holding together the groups within the Demo; 
cratic party. : 


Three seats from border states, now held by Democrats, wili 
certainly be occupied by new Senators: 


10. TENNESSEE: Representative Albert Gore, a young lib: 
eral of the anti-Crump group, beat aging Senator Kennet 
McKellar (and Boss Crump) in the Democratic primary. 

DEM: 

Il. TEXAS: Price Daniel, anti-Stevenson Attorney General 
won the Democratic primary race for the seat held by Tom 
Connally, who is retiring. DEM. 


12. MARYLAND: George Mahoney, a moderate whom Sena 
tor O’Conor supported, won the Democratic primary and will 
oppose conservative Representative J. Glenn Beall for the plae 
of Senator Herbert O’Conor, who is retiring. CLOSE 


3) The South 
The southern Senator is not always a Claghorn or a Bilbo 


there are real differences among the representatives of the South 
as Key’s Southern Politics shows, state by state. 


There are southern liberals, internationalist and progressive 
on most questions except civil rights, and more malleable tha 
their colleagues on that question. We might number these 4 
Senators in that category: LONG (La. 38), FULBRIGHT (Ark 
5), HILL (16) and SPARKMAN (13) of Alabama. None of these 
men is up for election, but if Senator Sparkman ascends to the 
vice-presidency a Democratic governor will appoint another 
southern Democrat. * 


There are southern moderates among whom we might number 
these 4 disparate Senators: RUSSELL (Ga. 25), MAYBANK 
(S.C. 46), HOEY (N.C. 45), JOHNSON (Tex. 27). , 

Then there are the southern Senators who, in some ways at 
least, fit the traditional picture of the Dixiecrat. Three of thes 
are up for re-election, 


13, BYRD (Va.) Rating: 60. Arch-conservative who votes wii 
Republicans 3 times out of 4, led his machine to victory ov 
Christian-in-politics Francis Pickens Miller in primary. DE! 
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14. STENNIS (Miss.) Rating: 67. Dixiecrat, will be returned 
0 the Senate. DEM. 
15. HOLLAND (Fla.) Rating: 56. Fought Moody “loyalty 

path” resolution at convention, will be in the 83rd Congress 
DEM. 

There are 8 other Senators, whose terms continue into the 83rd 
songress, who more or less fit into this group: GEORGE (Ga. 
I), ELLENDER (La. 58), EASTLAND (Miss. 82), JOHNSTON 
S.C, 41), ROBERTSON (Va. 61), MCCLELLAN (Ark. 59), and 
te 2 who supplanted more liberal men by skillful exploitation 
f anti-Negro prejudice, SMATHERS (Fla. 70), and SMITH 
N.C. 65). Daniel of Texas will probably join this group. 

It should be said that not even this group is united against 
Jiberal” measures, and certainly not against internationalist 
veasures. They are not quite comparable to the nationalist-con- 
prvative majority of the Republican Senators, but they have a 
vorking coalition with them on many issues. 

Four Democratic Senators in the North often stand with the 
»oderate or conservative southerners: FREAR (Del63) Git. 
ETTE (Iowa 50), JOHNSON (Colo. 64), and McCARRAN 
Nev. 87). 

The Republicans face an uphill fight to gain control of the 
enate. They start with fewer Senators, they put more up for 
ection, and more of their seats appear to be vulnerable. Only a 
epublican landslide would give that party control of the Senate. 
he chances of nominal Democratic control of the Senate, even 

the Republicans should win the presidency, appear to be 
retty good. 


But the chances for the Taft-Dixiecrat conservative forces ac- 
ally to dominate the Senate are even better. 
| 


ae only do the Taft forces have a large majority of the Re- 
blican Senators seeking re-election, and of those who remain 
the Senate; they also predominate in the candidates who 
ight win seats now held by liberal Democrats. Barrett of 
yoming, Purtell of Connecticut, Revercomb of West Virginia, 
at Hurley of New Mexico, Rep. Beall of Maryland, and Rep. 
tter of Michigan, are all on the distinctly conservative side, 
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and these are the men most likely to come as new Senators it 
the event of Republican gains in the Senate. This further con 
firms the statement made above that a Republican Senate wil 
be a Taft Senate. 


Among Democrats who have the best chances to supplant Re 
publicans, on the other hand, clear liberals predominate, mer 
like Alexander of New Jersey, Mansfield of Montana, Jacksor 
of Washington, Symington of Missouri. 


But the three southern Democrats are sure to return, and joir 
their colleagues and the Taft majority of the Republicans, s 
the Taft-Dixiecrat control will probably continue in the 83rc 
Congress. Only a Democratic landslide could weaken that contro 
and liberalize the Senate. 


82ND CONGRESS TOTAL IN 83RD CONGRES; 
SENATORS = k Couldh 
? t stake ould ha 
Stay in in 1952 Sure at most 
REPUBLICANS: 
duiberal dete «tee ce 5 4 6 
Modérate nneh isd Sate 5 4* 8 
Conservative syep.: «aiueus 16 127 18 
OVAL Ah hes cots & 26 20 32 
*includes Payne 
jincludes Griswold 
DEMOCRATS: 
Northern Liberal .... . 8 6 8 
Border Liberal ...... 1 5* 8 
Southern Liberal... . . 4 0 4 
Northern Conservative. . 4 0 4 
Southern Conservative . . 12 AF 16 
HOTALS eteec = chose 35 15 40 
*includes Mahoney and Gore 
jincludes Daniel 


Please observe that the last two columns are the total in the 
‘Congress, one representing rock bottom, as it were, and the other the 
water mark, showing the outside limits between which the actual result. 
probably be found. ; 
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The validity of this chart depends of course upon the validity 
bf the rough classifications used above, and of an informed guess 
hbout the policy of men not yet elected. 


It does indicate an undeniable tendency: the big possible gains 
ior Republicans are in the Taft-conservative wing; the big pos- 
ible gains for Democrats are in the northern liberal wing; a 
Xepublican victory will increase the power of the Taft con- 
‘ervative-nationalist group; a Democratic victory will increase 
he power of the northern liberals. 


“he House 


The House of Representatives in January, 1951, had 235 
Yemocrats, 199 Republicans, and one independent. Of these, 
‘bout 160 of the Democratic seats were elected by a margin last 
ime which pretty well assures these places to the Democrats 
sgain. About 95 of these are in the South. About 95 Republican 
eats are similarly assured again to the Republicans. This leaves 
‘bout 180 seats more or less in doubt. 


The Republicans have a much better chance to gain control of 
ie House than they do of the Senate. The party winning the 
‘residency usually gains about 25 more seats in the House. If 
ne Republicans should win the presidency, and make this gain 
athe House, they would have control of that body, because a 
nift of only 19 seats from the Democrats to the Republicans 
yould have changed control of the 82nd Congress. There is a 
wssibility that the control of Congress will be split, the Repub- 
‘cans controlling the House, the Democrats controlling the 
enate. There is also the possibility that the Republicans might 
Id the presidency while the Democrats controlled both houses 

Congress. It is unfortunate that constitutional provisions, 
rawn without expectation of a party system, allow this possi- 
lity, because the periods of such divided control have usually 
en times of stalemate, and it has been difficult to fix respon- 


ility. 


The patterns which we saw in the Senate pretty much prevail 
_the House; Taft Republicans and Southern Democrats have 
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extra power in their respective parties, and in the House itseli 
If the Republicans win control of the House, the men who wil 
come into major positions of power (e.g., Martin, Allen, Arends 
Chiperfield, Velde, Short, Taber) come from the more conserve 
tive and nationalist wing, the Taft group. 


The rules committee, the most powerful committee in th 
House, is a good example of the extra power of the conservativ 
groups in each party, and of the Taft-Dixiecrat coalition. Durin 
the first session of the 82nd Congress, the House by a vote o 
245-178 restored to the rules committee its arbitrary veto powe 
over legislation. This body now can prevent measures like civi 
rights, statehood for Hawaii, grain for India, and public we) 
fare measures, even from coming to the floor for consideratior 
It can bottle up legislation a majority of Congress favors; it als 
can rescue Congressmen from the need to be recorded again 
such measures. The vote on this rule is the most critical one o 
all for the past Congress. Southern Democrats (85-15) and R 
publicans (152-41) favored the rules committee veto power 
northern Democrats (112-7) opposed it. 


The rules committee of the 82nd Congress was dominated b 
Taft Republicans and Southern Democrats, long in seniority. Th 
chairman, Sabath (IIl.), was joined by a minority of three, a 
northern Democrats, in futile efforts to get bills to the floor un 
favorably regarded by the controlling Taft-Dixiecrat majorit 
of seven. One of these seven, Allen of Illinois, will become chan 
man of the rules committee in the event of Republican contre 
of the House. 


Since the southern Democratic seats are held from one 
gress to the next, the question of the relative power of the Ta 
Dixiecrat forces on such bodies as the rules committee depend 
upon who carries the North. A Republican victory probably i 
creases the power of the Taft-Dixiecrat forces, a Democratic y 
tory probably decreases their power. 


A list of the members of the House during the 82nd Coneres 


can be obtained by sending 10¢ to this magazine for a copy 
the Voting Record. 4 
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Sommittee Chairmanships 


The center of power in Congress is the committee chairman. 
de can hold up legislation in his field, change the character of 
ills, initiate committee action following his line of thought. 


If the Republicans should win control of Congress, these men 
rill be in line to be committee chairmen: 


venate 
‘OREIGN RELATIONS: Senator Wiley (Wisc.) would sup- 


dant Senator Connally, who has helped our present foreign 
wolicy measures through the Senate. Senator Wiley was once a 
ritic of our foreign policy, but in recent months he has made 
arprising speeches about the need for bipartisan support and 
nternational co-operation. If the Democrats retain control, Con- 
ally’s successor will probably be Senator Green of Rhode Island, 
eeause Senator George, the next in line, has indicated that he 
wefers the Finance Committee. 


‘ANKING AND CURRENCY: Senator Capehart, extreme con- 
trvative, specialist in opposing inflation controls, would replace 
soderate Senator Maybank. 


OVERNMENT OPERATIONS: Senator McCarthy, if he re- 
urns, would chair this committee with large powers of investi- 
ution of government agencies. He is reported to have said, of 
1€ prospective ones to be investigated in the event he receives 
iis post, “Leavenworth won’t hold ’em.” He would replace more 
idicious Senator Hoey. 

ABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE: Senator Taft would be in 
ne to replace Senator Murray in the committee dealing with 
(bor and welfare measures. 

JDICIARY: Senator Langer would replace Senator McCarran, 
o has been strongly criticized for using his powerful post to 
apress his prejudices on the land. The committee’s personnel 
ould probably remain of the McCarran-supporting type. 


RICULTURE: Aiken for Ellender. 
‘MED SERVICES: Probably Saltonstall for Russell. 
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FINANCE: Millikin for George. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE: Tobey for Johnson (Colo.). 
APPROPRIATIONS: Bridges for McKellar (Hayden if Dem 


crats win). 


House 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Robert Chiperfield, a Chicago Tribur 


Congressman from Illinois, is in line to chair this committee. E 
has been against Point Four, against grain to India, again 
mutual security appropriations, against liberalized DP pr 
visions, against economic aid abroad. He wotld supplant Rie! 
ards (S.C.), a supporter of present foreign policy. 
APPROPRIATIONS: John Taber (N.Y.), perhaps the extren 
“economy” advocate, particularly prone to cut social welfare a 
propriations, would supplant Cannon (Mo.), who is only slight 
nearer to the administration position. 

RULES: Leo Allen (IIL), another Chicago Tribune Congres 
man, opponent of public housing, would replace more liber 
Adolph Sabath (IIl.). 

ARMED SERVICES: Dewey Short (Mo.), for whom MacArthur 
voice was “the voice of God,” perhaps the most unreconstruct 
of nationalists, would supplant Carl Vinson (Ga.), a friend « 
the armed services. : 
BANKING AND CURRENCY: Jesse Wolcott (Mich.), opponer 
of controls, for Brent Spence (Ky.), administration supporter. 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES: Ex-FBI agent Harold Velde, < 
enthusiastic anti-communist in the Martin Dies-Parnell Thom: 
tradition, would supplant more moderate John Wood (Ga. 
(Martin Dies will return to the House as Representative-at-lar¢ 
from Texas. ) 

JUDICIARY: Reed (R., [ll.) for Celler (D., N.Y.). Q 
WAYS AND MEANS: Reed (R., N.Y.) for Doughton (D., N.C. 


EDUCATION AND LABOR: McConnell (R., Pa.) for Basil 
(D., N.C.). — 


AGRICULTURE: Hope (R., Kans.) for Cooley (D., N.C.) 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


Europe—Asia 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM: “(The present administration 
substituted on our Pacific flank a murderous enemy for an all 
and friend ... the “Asia last’ policy of those in control of th 
administration now in power ... we shall end neglect of th 
Far East ... we shall make it clear that we have no intentio 
to sacrifice the East to gain time for the West. ... In Wester 
Europe we shall use our friendly influence, without meddlin 
or imperialistic attitudes, for ending the political and econom 
divisions. . . .” 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM: “We encourage the economic a 
political unity of free Europe, and the increasing solidarity 
the nations of the North Atlantic community. We hail the Sch 
man Plan. ... We pledge continuing support for the great ne 
countries of India and Pakistan in their efforts to create a bette 
life. . . . America’s security pacts with Japan and with th 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand are indispensable step 
toward comprehensive mutual security arrangements in th 


(Pacific) area.” 


RECORD 


The opposition to the Marshall Plan, to NATO, and to 
Truman Doctrine has centered in the Republican side of Co 
gress. Thirteen Republican Senators voted against the Marsha 
Plan when it was first enacted, and a minority of the Republica 
Senators has consistently voted against the appropriations f¢ 
Kuropean aid. The Republican opposition to our aid to Euroy 
did not become a majority until recently. The Republicans hay 
been stronger against economic aid than against military 2 
On the European aid bill late in 1951 (the MSA) after Rep 
can leadership had cut the entire appropriation of 814 billi 
by 1 billion, Senator Dirksen led a Republican fight to ma 
further reductions on the economic aid side of the bill. He 
proposed to cut half a billion from the billion dollars left. 
economic aid. Republicans favored this cut 26 to 7, and tl 
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vored his proposal following it to cut the amount a quarter of 
billion, 26 to 5. 

Last year in the House, Republicans voted 132 to 36 to cut 
dto Asia by 60 per cent. Nine Republicans in the Senate voted 
jainst the ratification of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 


A large majority of the Democrats have supported the Marshall 
an, economic aid to Europe and Asia, the North Atlantic Treaty 
‘ganization, and Mutual Security appropriations, throughout. 


re Korean War 
JPUBLICAN PLATFORM: “We charge that (the administra- 


nm) plunged us into war in Korea without the consent of our 
izens through their authorized representatives in Congress 
d... carried on that war without will to victory.” 


UMOCRATIC PLATFORM: “Korea has proved once and for 

that the United Nations will resist aggression. We urge con- 
ued effort .. . to bring about a fair and effective peace settle- 
*nt in Korea in accordance with the principles of the United 
tions Charter.” 


.NDIDATES 


seneral Eisenhower has not criticized the President’s action 
entering Korea, has discouraged any attempt to extend the 
r and has declared that we have to stand firm in Korea. 
zovernor Stevenson expressed his views in a now famous 
icle, “Korea in Perspective,” in the April Foreign Affairs. We 
ongly recommend this article to all serious voters. Elsewhere, 
cautioned against being “stampeded into a new set of objec- 
s in Korea which might well mean heavier involvement in 
in the Far East.” 


CORD 

he voices of the Republican Convention showed one strong 
ind of Republican thought about the Korean war, that it is 
iecessary” and is being fought without the will to win and was 


ered unconstitutionally and is killing American boys whose 
od is spilled in vain. It should be said, however, that the 
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speakers at the Republican Convention were predominantly | 
the Taft persuasion, and that the Eisenhower group would pro 
ably not say these things. Most Republicans, including even son 
of the Taft group, endorsed the action in Korea when it w 
taken in 1950. 


Paul Douglas’ speech at the Democratic Convention is a go¢ 
review of the positions of the various men and the parties in 1 
lation to the Korean War. Although it may be selective f 
partisan purposes, its essential point is clear: General Eise 
hower, John Foster Dulles, and Douglas MacArthur, among oth 
Republicans, shared essentially similiar roles in relation to tl 
Korean War with highly placed Democrats. Moreover the R 
publicans were even more delinquent than Democrats in exten 
ing aid to Korea before the war came. For example, a House vo 
in January 1950, six months before the Korean War, rejected 
move to extend sixty million dollars of ECA aid to Korea, 1 
to 192. 

The Democrats voted 170 to 61 for aid to Korea. 


The Republicans voted 130 to 21 against aid to Korea. 


Economic Aid to Underdeveloped Countries 
(Point Four) 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM: “We shall always measure our fe 


eign commitments so that they can be borne without enda 
gering the economic health or sound finances of the Unit 
States. ... Sums available by this test, if competently used, w 
be more effective than vastly larger sums incompetently sp 
for vague and endless purposes. We shall not try to buy g 
will; we shall earn it by sound, constructive, self-respecting pi 
cies and actions.” 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM: “We will go forward as ra 
as possible in developing the imaginative and farsighted conce 
of President Truman embodied in the Point Four Program. 
will continue to encourage use of the American skills and capi 
in helping the people of underdeveloped lands to combat. 
ease, raise living standards, improve land tenure, and deve 
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edustry and trade. The continuance of ever stronger and more 
sgorous Point Four programs—sponsored both by this country 
vd by the United Nations—is an indispensable element in 
eating a peaceful world.” 


“ECORD 

The Senate vote, in the spring of 1950, which by one vote 
7-36) included Point Four funds in the ECA appropriation, 
sowed a clear division between the parties: 

!Republicans were against Point Four 25 to 8. 

|Democrats were for Point Four 29 to 11. 

The House vote, and later votes on cutting Point Four funds, 
‘ow the same sharp division between the parties. * 


Yorld Trade 
KPUBLICAN PLATFORM: “We shall press for the elimina- 


on of discriminatory practices against our exports. 5°? Our 

ciprocal trade agreements will be entered into and maintained 
a basis of true reciprocity and to safeguard our domestic 

lterprises. . . 

AMOCRATIC PLATFORM: “The Democratic Party has al- 

wys stood for expanding trade among free nations. . . . We 

gorously oppose any restrictive policies which would weaken 


e highly successful reciprocal trade program fathered by 
»rdell Hull.” 

ACORD 

The ancient division between the Republicans as supporters 
high protective tariffs and the Democrats as supporters of low 
riff and freer trade continues to this day. Two votes in the 82nd 
ngress showed this very clearly: 

na motion by Capehart (R., Ind.), which in effect was to 
tinue an embargo against dairy products from abroad, the 
riies split in striking fashion: 

he Republicans voted 40 to 0 to support the embargo. 

The Democrats voted 39 to 7 against the embargo. 

i ilarly in the House, on the so-called “peril point” amend- 


: ’ ull 


; 


ment limiting reciprocal trade agreements to protect Americ) 
industry, the parties clearly split again. 


The Republicans voted 185 to 5 to limit reciprocal trade. | 


The Democrats voted 163 to 40 not to limit reciprocal trade. 


Foreign Policy in General 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM: “The present administration 


seven years has squandered the unprecedented power and pri 
tige which were ours at the close of World War Il. ...T 
government of the United States under Republican leadersh 
will repudiate all commitments contained in secret understan 
ings such as those of Yalta. . . . It will mark the end of t 
negative, futile, and immoral policy of ‘containment’... . Jj 
shall see to it that no treaty or agreement with other countr 
deprives our citizens of the rights guaranteed them by the f 
eral constitution.” 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM: “Our goal is peace with hone 
..+ We pledge our unremitting efforts in the future as in t 
past to avert another world war. ... We reject the ridicule 
notions of those who would have United States face the aggressc 
alone. . . . This nation needs strong allies around the wor 
making their maximum contribution to the common defen 
..+ The Truman Doctrine in 1947, the organization of he 
phere defense at Rio de Janeiro that same year, the Marsh 
Plan in 1948, the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949, the Point Fo 
program, the resistance to communist aggression in Korea, 
Pacific security pacts in 1951, and the mutual security prograi 
now under way—all stand as landmarks of America’s progreé 
in mobilizing the strength of the free world to keep the peac 
CANDIDATES 


General Eisenhower is firmly committed to our militar 
ance system in Kurope; the degree to which he supports | 
nomic aid abroad and our foreign policy elsewhere remains 
be seen. The indications are that he is considerably less fa 


ably inclined toward economic aid than the Democratic « 
didate. : 
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Governor Stevenson is firmly committed to the United Nations 
x which, and in which, he worked and toward the main lines 
American military and economic aid to, and cooperation with 
ther nations in the free world. 

IMMARY 

‘The Republicans clearly tend to be more nationalist in foreign 
»licy, more inclined to be suspicious of other nations, less in- 
‘ned to extend economic aid to them, and to make alliances 
d agreements with them. The Republicans tend to deny sup- 
srt to the Point Four Program, the Voice of America, and to a 
sser extent, the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Treaty 
“ganization. They are especially critical of Far Eastern policy. 


° 


The Democrats tend to be more internationalist, more en- 
usiastic in their support for the United Nations, and for the 
arshall Plan, Point Four, Voice of America, and international 
Operation in general. 


SONOMIC STABILITY 
_ATFORMS 


Republican: “Our goal is a balanced budget, a reduced na- 
nal debt, an economical administration and a cut in taxes.” 
‘mocratic: “We pledge ourselves at all times to the mainte- 
nee of maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
wer in the American economy.” 

Republican: “The wanton extravagance and inflationary poli- 
8 of the administration in power have cut the value of the 
Nar in half. These policies have made the effective control of 
vernment expenditures impossible.” Democratic: “The Demo- 
tie administration early recognized that defense production 
Id limit the amount of goods in civilian markets and subject 
economy to heavy inflationary pressure. To prevent this 
m resulting in ruinous inflation, the administration proposed 
y-as-you-go taxation to keep the national debt as low as pos- 
e, and to prevent excess money pressure on scarce goods and 
ices,” 

Xepublican: “We advocate the ... reduction of expenditures 
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by the elimination of waste and extravagance so that the budg 
will be balanced and a general tax reduction can be made 
Democratic: “As rapidly as defense requirements permit 1 
favor reducing taxes, especially for people with lower incom 
but we will not imperil our nation’s security by making reckl 
promises to reduce taxes. We deplore irresponsible assertio 
that national security can be achieved without paying for it.”} 


Republican: “The Republican Party will end . . . hostility 
initiative and enterprise. ... We shall remove . . . injurio 
price and wage controls.” Democratic: “We shall strive to redre 
the injury done to the American people—especially to wh 
collar workers and fixed income families—by the weakeni 
amendments which Republicans in Congress have forced i 
our anti-inflation laws. We pledge continuance of workable co 
trols so long as the emergency requires them... .” 


RECORD 


As the platforms indicate the majority of Republicans ha 
supported the Capehart amendment, the limitations on pri 
and rent controls, and the exemptions for various commodit 
from these controls. The Democrats have supported econom 
controls. 

The Democrats, in the main, have insisted upon higher tax 
to cut into inflationary pressure; the Republicans have insist 
that deep cuts can be made in both expenditures and taxes. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
PLATFORMS 


Republican: “We favor the retention of the Taft-Hartl 


Act... .” Democratic: “We strongly advocate the repeal of ti 
Taft-Hartley Act.” 


Republican: “The responsibility for sustaining . . . popul 
education has always rested upon the local communities ¢ 
states. We subscribe fully to this principle.” Democratic: 
pledge immediate consideration to those school systems wl 
need further legislation to provide federal aid for new sch 
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pnstruction, teachers’ salaries, and school maintenance and 
»pair.” 


‘Republican: “We are opposed to federal compulsory health 
surance. ...” Democratic: “We advocate a resolute attack on 
eavy financial hazard of serious illness. We recognize that the 
est of modern medical care has grown to be prohibitive for 
any millions of people. We commend President Truman for 
tablishing the nonpartisan commission on the health needs of 
e nation to seek an acceptable solution of this urgent problem.” 


‘The Republican platform has no section on housing. Demo- 
atic: “We pledge ourselves to the fulfillment of the programs 

private housing, public low rent housing, slum clearance, 
ban redevelopment, farm housing, and housing research. . . . 
e deplore the efforts of special interest groups . . . to destroy 
sose programs adopted to assist families of low income. ... We 
edge ourselves to enact additional legislation to promote hous- 
x required for defense workers, middle income families, aged 
‘sons, and migratory farm laborers.” 


IVIL RIGHTS 


.ATFORMS 
Republican: “We believe that it is the primary responsibility 
each state to order and control its own domestic institutions. 
. However, we believe that the federal government should 
“e supplemental action within its constitutional jurisdiction 
oppose discrimination. ... We will prove our good faith by 
. enacting federal legislation to further just and equitable 
jatment in the area of discriminatory employment practices. 
ral action should not duplicate state efforts to end such prac- 
es... .” Democratic: “We urge that action be taken . . . so 
t majority rule prevails and decisions can be made after rea- 
able debate without being blocked by a minority in either 
se.... We are proud of the progress that has been made in 
uring equality of treatment and opportunity ... (in) all areas 
ler federal jurisdiction. ... We favor federal legislation effec- 
ly to secure these rights to everyone: 1) The right to equal 
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opportunity for employment; 2) the right to security of perso 
3) the right to full and equal participation in the nation’s } 
litical Tifeshsssn 


RECORD 

The key votes on civil rights legislation are, of course, the vot 
in the Senate on cloture. The Democrats are committed, for t 
first time in any party’s platform, to provide for a majority y: 
for cloture. Cloture is the motion to limit debate, which prever 
filibusters. 


The present rule in the Senate is one which makes it alm« 
impossible to apply cloture; this rule was adopted by a Southe 
Democrat-Republican coalition under the leadership of Repv 
lican Senator Wherry. Wherry’s rule said that the two-thirds 
the Senate required to enact cloture applied not just to the Ser 
tors present but to the whole membership of the Senate wheth 
present or absent. This almost guaranteed to civil rights ¢ 
ponents a chance to filibuster bills to death. 


The vote on the Wherry rule is instructive: 
Republicans favored the rule 34 to 8. 


Democrats also favored it, 29 to 15. Most of the 29 Demoer: 
favoring it were from the South and the border states. Even wi 
the southern Senators, more Democrats than Republicans vo 
against the filibuster. 


The same thing is true to even larger extent of the other k 
test of cloture in the Senate. In the 81st Congress shortly hefe 
the Wherry amendment, Vice-President Barkley ruled that ¢ 
bate on a motion to consider the resolution designed to end t 
filibuster was itself subject to cloture by a simple majori 
Barkley’s rule would have made it possible really to consi 
the cloture-filibuster problem without having a filibuster on t 
question itself. Barkley’s ruling was defeated 46 to 41. 


The Republicans voted 23 to 16 against Barkley’s ruling a 
for filibuster. — 


The Democrats voted 25 to 23 for Barkley’s ruling and agair 
the filibuster. ; 
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2ommunism, McCarthyism, and Civil Liberties 
[LATFORMS 


Republican: “(The administration) has permitted communists 
vd their fellow travelers to serve in many key agencies and to 
pfiltrate our American life. (It has dealt) lightly with security 
isks and persons of doubtful loyalty. . . . There are no com- 
junists in the Republican party... . . A Republican president 
ull appoint only persons of unquestioned loyalty.” Democratic: 
The loyalty program of President Truman has served effective- 

to prevent infiltration by subversive elements and to protect 
pnest and loyal public servants against unfounded and malici- 
us attacks. ... The administration of our government by the 
emocratic party has been based upon principles of justice, and 
vuity, and upon the American tradition of fair play. Men who 
se elected to high political office are entrusted with high re- 
sonsibilities. Slander, defamation of character, deception, and 
sshonesty are as truly transgressions of God’s commandment 
‘en resorted to by men in public life as they are for all other 
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men. 


ANDIDATES 


General Eisenhower has made several references to a “com- 
nist tinge” in the administration. The first extemporized words 
his acceptance speech were praise of Nixon’s work against 
ommunists,” and the selection of Nixon may indicate a cer- 
in willingness to use the issue prepared in the public mind by 
2 supporters of McCarthy. However, General Eisenhower has 
sisted on not dealing in personalities. It will be important to 
‘tech to what degree Eisenhower repudiates McCarthy and 
( Bea Nixon was a co-author of the Mundt-Nixon bill 
Nich became the McCarran Internal Security Act, and he was 
(orously active on the house committee on un-American affairs. 
sumably he approves the methods and results of both. 


vernor Stevenson first gained wide renown with his now 
us veto message for the Broyles anti-subversives bill in Illi- 
s. He has said, “Does anyone seriously think that a real traitor 
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would hesitate to sign a loyalty oath? Really dangerous su 
versives and saboteurs will be caught by careful, constant, pr 
fessional investigation and not by pieces of paper. ... We cann 
afford to make public employees vulnerable to malicious charg 
of disloyalty. ... The whole notion of loyalty inquisitions is 
natural characteristic of the police state, not of democracy.” 


“McCarthyism has become the trademark of a new breed 
political demagogue who frightens the people with epithet 
carelessly impunes the loyalty of patriotic men, and shouts dij 
forebodings of a treacherous doom for America and all h 
cherished institutions. .. .” 


RECORD 


Seven Republican Senators signed a “declaration of co 
science” against the methods used by Senator McCarthy. Thi 
were: Margaret Chase Smith, who originated the declaration ar 
incurred thereby Mr. McCarthy’s lasting and vindictive wra 


Tobey, Aiken, Morse, Ives, Thye, and Hendrickson. 


The majority of Republican Senators, however, seem at lea 
tacitly to have gone along with Senator McCarthy. Senator 
Carthy spoke at the Republican Convention. 


The more stringent passages of the McCarran Internal Securi 
Act of 1950 were the result of work by Republicans and Sow 
ern Democrats including Senator Nixon. The fight for a le 
stringent bill was led by Northern Democrats, in the main. Ho 
ever, only 7 Senators voted against the passage of the bill whe 
it finally came to a vote in a period of election fever. These sey 
were all Democrats and include Lehman, Kefauver, Green, 
Murray, who are still in the Senate. 


This issue shows one of the clearest differences between - 
parties. The Republican platform and candidates in general 
Prantny concerned to root out “pinks,” “persons of dou 
loyalty,” and so on. The Democratic platform and candidate 
general are more concerned with the protection of individu 
rights and civil liberties against smears, restrictions, and requi 
eontneriiens 
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There are two other votes of a special interest to Christian 
| tizens. 

1) The McCarran Immigration bill. This bill incorporated 
satures from several sources, of mixed quality. It ruled out the 
-d racial restrictions against citizenship. The quotas for oriental 
reas, however, are very small and the bill continued to hase 
limigration into the United States on the 1924. quotas which 
‘scriminate against south Europeans, eastern Europeans, and 
eitly against Jews and Catholics. In addition there is a contro- 
rrsial test of immigrants for training and skill. The fight over 
se bill was a complicated one, and almost everybody was for 
"me provisions, against others. 

‘The proponents of more liberal immigration policies were in 
se main against the bill, and President Truman vetoed it with 
message which called the bill discriminatory and prejudiced. 
ne vote which overrode his veto clearly separated the pro- 
nents of more liberal immigration policies from the supporters 
| restricted immigration. 

‘Republicans voted 32 to 8 to override the President’s veto and 
‘Support more restrictive immigration policies. The Democrats 
so voted to override the President’s veto 25 to 18. If we divide 
2 Southern and Northern Democrats we find a striking differ- 
ce. The Southerners voted 21 to 1 to override the veto and 
mtinue the restrictive quota system. The Northerners, however, 
ted 17 to 4 to uphold the veto and oppose the McCarran im- 
gration bill. This is an interesting vote to examine on a voting 
cord. 

2) Grain to India. A Senate vote, which corresponds to the 
Dportions of a similar House vote on the sending of grain to 
dia last year, found this result: 

he Republicans, 37 to 2, wanted the grain to be a loan and 
a gift. 

‘he Democrats, 30 to 15, were willing for the grain to be half a 
- Thirteen of the 15 Democrats who differed from the majority 
e from the South. The votes on grain to India showed a party 
jision throughout, the Democrats for the gift, the Republicans 
inst it. 
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THE ELECTION 


There are 531 electoral votes in all, as many from each state 


3 there are Representatives and Senators, and 266 votes are a 
‘inning majority. 


All of the electoral votes of a state go with the majority yote, 
ven though it should be a majority of only one vote. This winner- 
‘-ke-all method magnifies the state’s popular vote in the electoral 
bllege, and it allows presidents occasionally to be elected by a 
jajority in the electoral college but a minority of the popular 
ete. Mr. Truman had a minority of the popular vote in 1948, 
eeause the combined total of Republican, States’ Rights, and 
sallace votes was greater than his total. But he did have a 
‘urality; occasionally a president is elected in the electoral col- 
ge even though he is beaten in the total popular vote; this could 
pppen in 1952. 


Various plans have been advanced to get away from some of 
¢ disadvantages of the electoral college. The Lodge-Gossett 
nendment, proposed two years ago, would have split each state’s 
ectoral vote according to the proportions of the popular vote. 
‘hers have proposed the alternative more difficult to enact, the 
ection of the president by straight popular vote. Either of these 
sanges would strengthen the minority party in one-party areas, 
‘cause there would then be something to fight for even if the 
rty were outnumbered. 


But the election of 1952 will be carried on by the old electoral 
llege method. The list below shows the electoral votes for each 

, the recent voting of the state in presidential elections, 
der “major offices” the distribution between the parties of the 
ernorship and Congressional seats, and the expectation, in 
( aa recent circumstances, for the state’s vote in 1952. 


hese “normal expectations” are upset by a number of unusual 
ments in the 1952 campaign, notably the somewhat atypical 
didates which both parties have put up. 
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STATE’S ELECTORAL PREVIOUS Masor NORMAL 
VOTE VOTE OFFICES EXPECTATIO1 
Alabamatiies.. 20s. 11 Dixiecrat *48 all Dem. Dem. 
PAE UAUT EW yn epee ee 4 Dem. since 32 maj. Dem. probably 
PAV KANBYS) cccctentonicnnte 8 always Dem. all Dem. 
Caliornid 25 ee ae 32 Dem. since *32 maj. Rep. 
Colorado s.: 2.a0ncee 6 Rep. *40, *44, mixed 
Dem. 48 
Connecticut 0... 8 Dem. 40, *44, mixed 
Rep. *48 
Delaware oonncccccccccsnnn 3 Dem. *40, °44, mixed 
Rep. 48 
Flori day catiuuseacels 10 Dem. except ’28 all Dem. 
Georgia jctidiuans 12 always Dem. all Dem. 
Ddahow on nuceank tiara Dem. since ’32 maj. Rep. 
TUin01s sie 27 Dem. since ’32 mixed 
Wyrdtana os ccecte ne 13 Rep. since *40 mixed 
Towa’. vei eae 10 Rep. *40, 44, maj. Rep. 
Dem. 748 
Kansas tyn.acane Rep. since *40 all Rep. 
Kentucky Dem. since ’32 maj. Dem. 
Louisiana Dixiecrat °48 all Dem. 
Maine wrtcaconu a0 Rep. except °12 all Rep. 
Maryland. acccnons 9 Dem. *40, 44, mixed 
Rep. 48 
Massachusetts ........... 16 Dem. since ’28 mixed 
Michigan sac7.cnened 20 Rep. 40, mixed 
~~ Dem. 44, 
Rep. 48 
Minnesota oon un Dem. since 32 maj. Rep. 
Mississippi oo... 8 Dixiecrat 48 all Dem. 
Missouri ... Dem. since 732 maj. Dem. 


Montana 


Dem. since 32 


maj. Dem. 


STATE’S ELECTORAL PREVIOUS Masor NorMA 
Votre VOTE OFFICES EXPECTATIONS 
i 23d) Rep. since *40 all Rep. Rep. 
vada .. des Dem. since 32 mixed edge Dem. 
«vy Hampshire . 4 Dem. *40, °44, all Rep. Rep. 
Rep. °48 
w Jersey... 16 Dem. 40, 44, maj. Rep. close 
Rep. 48 
w Mexico ......... 4 Dem. since 32 mixed edge Dem. 
Wevork 45 Dem. 40, °44, mixed close 
Rep. 48 
rth Carolina ...... 14 Dem. except °28 all Dem. Dem. 
‘th Dakota ...... zt Nf Rep. since *40 all Rep. © Rep. 
( =e Dem. °40, mixed close 
Rep. *44, 
Dem. 48 
2 a 8 Dem. since 32 maj. Dem. edge Dem. 
. ae 6 Dem. 40, °44, maj. Rep. edge Rep. 
Rep. 48 
Dem. 40, 44, maj. Rep. close 
Rep. *48 
Dem. since ’28 all Dem. edge Dem. 
Dixiecrat °48 all Dem. Dem 
Rep. since *40 all Rep. Rep 
Dem. since ’32 maj. Dem. Dem. 
Dem. except ’28 all Dem. edge Dem 
Dem. since 732 mixed close 
always Rep. all Rep. Rep. 
Dem. except ’28 all Dem. Dem 
iC) | 9 Dem. since 32 maj. Rep. close 
Virginia ......... 8 Dem. since 32 maj. Dem. edge Dem. 
i Dem. 40, maj. Rep. close 
Rep. 744, 
Dem. 48 
Dem. 40, mixed edge Dem. 
Rep. 744, 


Dem. 748 


HOW REPUBLICANS WIN 


Sure states: 


Northeast: 
Maine (5) Vermont (3) New Hampshire (4) 
Midwest: 


Kansas (8) Nebraska (6) North Dakota (4) South Dakota ( 
Total ... 


Dewey got 189 electoral votes in 1948 from 16 states which no 
after reapportionment, have 186 votes. These states included, 
addition to the above, Indiana (13) and Oregon (6) in which 
publicans appear to have the edge . . . total 53. 


Delaware (3) and the eastern states of Connecticut (8) a 
New Jersey (16), and the border state of Maryland (9) whi 
will be harder but which Republicans think they can hold w: 
Eisenhower . . . total 89. 


In addition, Dewey got three of the big states, Pennsylvai 
(32), which Republicans think they can hold, Michigan (20) 
little harder, and New York (45), the hardest of all, for Dew 
won with the help of Wallace’s candidacy, splitting off norma 
Democratic votes . . . Dewey’s 186. 


But the Republicans find happy hunting grounds in territ« 
Truman carried in 1948. 


Most of all, in often Republican midwestern states Eisenhoy 
and the new farm plank may fare better: Iowa (10), Minnes 
(11), and Wisconsin (12). A bigger prize is Ohio (25), wh 
Truman barely won in 1948 and which the Republicans ha 
good chance to win back . . . Total 244. 4 


The Republicans, with Rise te and Nixon, who are b 
very popular in California, think they can add that big stat 
32 votes ... that would do it .. . 276. 

So if the Republicans can hold Dewey’s states, add four m 
western states which often are Republican, and California, tl 
will win. But this means taking five big states, New York, Pe 
sylvania, Michigan, Ohio, California. If the Republicans lose 
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these they will have a hard time. They might still make it 
ough, for Mr. Eisenhower has a special appeal to areas ordi- 
‘rily Democratic. 
In the mountain states, Colorado (6) is most likely to go for 


adopted “Ike,” and Idaho (4) has been electing Republicans 
cently. 


in the southwest, Eisenhower’s popularity may well bring the 
5 state of Texas (25) and Oklahoma (8) into the Republican 
‘umn, and both Arizona (4) and New Mexico (4) surprised 
(electing Republican governors in 1952. 


Any of these might substitute for or add to the more usual 
publican states, and there is much talk of a southern revolt, 
ing South Carolina (8), or Virginia (12), or Mississippi (8) , 
sother southern states to Eisenhower. 


DW DEMOCRATS WIN 


Probably southern states: Alabama (11), North Carolina (14), 
orgia (12), Arkansas (8), Florida (10), Virginia (12), Louisi- 
: (10), Mississippi (8), South Carolina (8), in something like 
‘t order of probability . . . total 93. 
Probable border states: Kentucky (10), Tennessee (11), West 
wzinia (8), Missouri (13) ... total 135. 


"robable western states: Montana (4), Nevada (3), Washing- 
(9) ... total 151. 


srobable midwest and eastern states: Illinois (27), Rhode 
md (4), Massachusetts (16) ... total 198. 


‘hen win these big states with large urban liberal-labor vote: 
y York (45), and Michigan (20), which fell because Wallace 
Ww votes in °48, Ohio (25) which Truman won . . . total 288. 
ihat would do it. To substitute for or add to these, the Demo- 
8 can hardly be expected to lose all of these traditionally 
ce border states: Texas (25), Arizona (4), New Mexico 
Oklahoma (8), Maryland (9), Delaware (3). 


hee of these western states which were Democratic in "48: 
a (4), Wyoming (3), Colorado (6). 
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Or all of these midwestern states which Truman carried: M 
nesota (11), Wisconsin (12), Iowa (10). 

And in these big states there is a large liberal vote and a go 
chance for Democrats: California (32), Pennsylvania (32), a1 
the same goes for these eastern states: New Jersey (16), ai 
Connecticut (8). 


YOUR PART IN THE CAMPAIGN 


The Christian citizen will want to VOTE on November 4, aj 
in order to vote he will need to have REGISTERED... . | 


sure you and your friends have registered. 


But there is much more to political decision than voting. Ci 
zens need to understand both the policy questions of the d 
and their larger political context. For the former we stron; 
recommend that you use sources of information which go m 
deeply and carefully into issues than does most campaign lite 
ture and much of the daily press. We suggest these sour 
Among magazines, The Reporter is the best, and among ne 
papers, The New York Times. Although both of these publi 
tions have endorsed General Eisenhower editorially,” their 
ticles and reports reflect not partisan bias but honest and th 
ough attempts to understand contemporary events. Among syt 
cated columnists, we suggest Marquis Childs and Doris Fleesa 
among radio commentators, Eric Sevareid of CBS, and Eln 
Davis of ABC. These are educated and honest reporters, wh 
work is careful, informative, and intelligent. 


You will want to have a voting record of the 82nd Congré 
You can get one, published by the social action departments 
various denominations, by sending 10¢ to this magazine. _ 


For the larger background of American politics, we sugge: 
a reference book, V. O. Key’s Parties, Politics and Presst 
Groups, and as a stimulating modern interpretation, Lube 
The Future of American Politics. : 


* As we go to press, The Reporter has announced that it has switched 
Governor Stevenson. : 
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|For the relationship of Christian Theology and Ethics to mod- 
‘m politics, we feel we must confess, with a modest blush, that 
‘e best thing we know of is the series published by this maga- 


me last year. The entire series can be obtained by writing this 
lagazine. 


iBut there is more, still, than knowing about issues. 


‘We need to know how these issues are related to the political 
irties and candidates. Many Christians support a party which 
‘és not at all represent their own outlook on policy questions, 
mply because they have not sufficiently examined their own 
sition in relation to that of the parties. Many times, too, 
uristians support individual candidates for more or less ex- 
imeous reasons, which ignore the policy positions of the candi- 
#e and his party. We urge that you examine in detail your own 
sition in relation to that of the major parties. 


This implies, and this entire magazine has implied, and per- 
ws demonstrated, that there are real differences between the 
ties. The cliché that they are really just alike, usually fol- 
ved by the cynical claim that one is as had as the other, repre- 
its, we think, a superficial outlook and a failure to examine the 
ts carefully. Even the platforms, which are so often said to be 
je scraps of paper, do show quite clear and definite differ- 
ses between parties, and voting records in Congress certainly 
iw such differences. 


“he major parties are the central organizations of American 
ities: they choose the men, hold our many disparate groups 
ether, and bid for votes. They are now the channels for gain- 
' office; we wish they were also, more than they are, the means 
| governing the country. If the parties were more disciplined 
responsible we would have more coherent policy in govern- 
t, and also a clearer way to fix responsibility and choose 
ng policies in elections. 


ut though the parties are more loosely organized than we 
ht wish, they still represent clearly different tendencies in 
al and political philosophy. The Republicans represent, as 
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we have seen, a more conservative and nationalist tendency, th 
Democrats a more liberal and internationalist tendency. The: 
are, however, many ethnic, religious, class, and geographic 
loyalties which cut across this. 


Effective work in politics usually means work within the maj 
party which more nearly represents your position on policy que 
tions. The possibility of an ordinary citizen getting in on par 
decisions varies widely, but in many places there is a surprisil 
malleability and openness in ward and precinct politics. Aft 
all, the party leaders do want votes, and workers, and to tho 
who do work they must grant some say in party decisions. 
group of citizens always has an effective weapon, their votes al 
support, with which to affect party policy. 


We suggest that Christian citizens work in the party campaig 
this fall, and vote, to express their deep conviction about t 
righteousness and love of God in the world. 


This issue of SociAL ACTION is just a start for the inform 
voter: he needs to know much more about issues and candida 
than could be included here. For example, there is no menti 
in the article on “The Issues” of agricultural policy (infor 
tion on agricultural policy in the campaign is available fr 
Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Agricultural Relations Secretary, Coun 
for Social Action, Merom, Indiana), tidelands oil and natu 
resources, and other subjects. Use other detailed sources, 1 
the speeches of the candidates, work for your party, and ; 
on November 4. 
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You want to know... 


@ the difference between the political 
parties 

@ the names and chances of candidates for 
the Senate 


@ the electoral vote for each state, and 
how it has gone 


@ the major issues and where the parties 
stand as shown in their platforms and 
in their voting records. 


This issue of SOCIAL ACTION tells you in detail about 7 
candidates, issues, the election. 


READ IT to help you decide whom to work 

for ... USE IT to follow the campaign and 
the returns election night ... SAVE IT for — 
future reference. a 


Christian citizens need to be informed and active in a 
politics. We hope this issue of SOCIAL ACTION will ss 
help you to be so, 4 


